


Herodias. 
From the painting by Paul Routh 
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TCHING is a comparatively new 
form of art in this country, al- 
though it has flourished in Eu- 

rope for over three centuries. 

Rembrandt and Vandyke, and, later, 
Fortuny and Haden, were the first of 
the old masters to turn their attention 
to the manipulation of the needle upon 
copper. Rembrandt, indeed, lived in 
what is known as the golden age of 
etching, although his own work in this 
direction was not superior to many 
men who have followed him, and in 
several cases he was not their equal, 
for Jacquemart, Unger, Flamery, and 
many others have surpassed Rem- 
brandt. 

The process of etching is very sim- 
ple. A highly polished copper plate is 
coated very thinly with a composition 
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of asphaltum and wax smoked black. 
The fatty substance is removed in deli- 
cate lines by the artist's needle, until 
a line picture is completed. The plate 
is then protected on the back and 
edges with a varnish resisting the ac. 
tion of acid, and subjected to a bath 
of diluted nitric acid, which eats into 
the glittering surface of the copper, 
which has been exposed by the needle. 
‘The plate is removed from the bath, 
and the delicate light lines which have 
required only a few minutes’ exposure, 
are subjected to a process known as 
stopping out, which consists of an ap- 
plication of varnish with a camel’s-hair 
brush. The varnish resists the action 
of acid, and after it has dried the plate 
is again submerged in the bath. ‘This 
process is repeated, giving the various 
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Borgia before the Tomb of Isabelle. 
From the painting by J. P- Laurens 
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Soap Bubbles 
Anonymous. 


lines their gradations*of tone. The 
depth and breadth of lines, forming 
light and shade, depend upon the 
length of time the plate is left in the 
embrace of the mordant. 


‘The acid bath finished, the plate is 
washed in water, then cleansed of the 
guarding wax and varnish by means of 
turpentine. he crevices eaten away 
by the acid are filled with ink by the 
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skilful hand of the plate 
printer ; moistened paper 
is laid upon the inked face 
of the plate and passed 
through the heavy press, 
and upon its exit from the 
iron rollers covered with 
felt blankets, the paper has 
captured, in moist ink, ev- 
ery acid-bitten scar on the 
plate.* 

The two countriés in 
which etching has been 
most practised are Hol- 
land and France. The 
English word “etch” is 
merely an Anglicized form 
of the Dutch word “etsen,” 
which has the same origin 
as our verb “to eat ;” con- 
sequently, unless there is 
corrosion or eating away 
of substance, there is no 
etching. ‘I'he art has also 
been successfully prac- 
tised in Italy, Germany, 
England, and the United 
States, but not to so great 
an extent. It has resem- 
bled line-engraving in re- 
ceiving a powerful impulse 
from celebrated painters. 
With the exception of Al- 
bert Direr, none of the 
great painters were suc- 
cessful line-engravers, yet 
many of them did wonders 
with the etching - needle. 
Ostrade, Ruysdael, Berg- 
hem, Paul Potter, ‘Karl 
Dujardin etched as they painted, and 
so did Vandyke, a greater master than 
any of them. 

In the earlier part of the present 
century etching was almost a defunct 
art, except as it was employed by en- 
gravers as a help to get faster through 
their work, of which “engraving ” got 
all the credit, the public being unable 
to distinguish between etched lines and 


* For the faithful and clear description of this 
interesting process the writer is indebted to a lit- 
tle volume by Henry Russell Wray, entitled "A 
Review of Etching in the United States,” which 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject. 





lines cut with the burin. During the 
last twenty years there has beena great 
revival of etching as an independent 
art, a revival which has extended all 
over Europe and to this country, though 
France has had by far the largest and 
most important share in it. It was 
hoped, at the beginning of this revival, 
that it would lead to the production of 
many fine original works; but the com- 
mercial laws of demand and supply 
have unfortunately made modern etch- 
ing almost entirely the slave of paint- 
ing. Nearly all the clever etchers of 
the present day are occupied in trans- 
lating pictures, which many of them do 
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A Puigrimage to the Virgin of Kersaint 


From the painting by L. Chermitte, 


with remarkable ability, even to the 
very touch and texture of the painter. 
The comparative rapidity of the pro- 
cess, and the ease with which it imi- 
tates the manner of painters, have 


caused etching to be now very gen- 
erally preferred to line-engraving by 
publishers, for the translation of all 
pictures except those belonging to a 
severe and classical style of art. 





Her Only Son. 


rom the 
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Yet, notwithstanding the present 
commercial predominance of etching 
from pictures, there are still some ar- 
tists and eminent amateurs who have 
cultivated original etching with suc- 
cess. Mr. Seymour Haden, Mr. Whis- 
tler, Mr. Samuel Palmer, and others in 
England; F. S. Church, Frederick 
Dielman, Peter Moran, J. M. Falconer, 
Henry Farrer, M. Nimmo Moran, Ste- 
phen Parrish, Kruseman van Elten, and 
others in the United States; MM. 
Bracque- mond, Daubigny, Charles 
Jacque Appian, Lalanne, and others on 
the Continent, have produced original 
works of very various interest and 
power. Etching clubs, or associations 
of artists for the publication of orig- 
inal etchings, have been founded in 
every country, particularly in the Unit- 
ed States, and to this, no doubt, is due, 
ina large measure, the recent rapid de- 
velopment and advancement of Amer- 
ican etching. 

The New York Etching Club was 
formed in 1877 by James 1). Smillie 
and Dr. Leroy M. Yale. ‘The club 
held an exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design in this city, in the 
early part of 1882, when its member- 
ship consisted of twenty-eight resident 
and five non-resident members. 

Other clubs were quickly started in 
imitation of the New York Club. The 
Boston Society of Etchers was estab- 
lished in 1880, and the Philadelphia 
Society of Etchers began in the same 


year. The Etcher's Club of Cincin- 
nati, O., followed the Philadelphia 
Society, and the Scratcher's Club 


of Brooklyn was started two years 
later. The space allotted this paper 
does not permit of any enumeration of 
the names of the prominent artists 
who have joined the American etch- 
ing societies during the past fifteen 
years. It may be said, however, that 
the list would embrace nearly every 
well-known artist in the country. 

To many minds a fine etching is 
more beautiful, as a work of art, than a 
fine painting. The-painter in oils may 
cover up his weak spots with a bold 
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daub, and the audacity will pass for 
genius. It is entirely’ different with 
the etcher. He must know the value 
of each line, and each line must express 
something. Much softer light effects 
can be obtained by the etching-needle 
than by any other known form of re 
production. 

As Mr. Wray, in his admirable little 
book, points out, Rembrandt's great- 
ness as an etcher was due to the same 
qualities that made him a great painter. 
First, his artistic conception and faith- 
ful portrayal of commonplace objects. 
Second, his individualized manner and 
artistic touch, or that indescribable 
quality called ‘style. ‘Third, he was a 
master of the management of light and 
shade. 

In the body of this article have been 
reproduced a number of well-known 
etchings by foreign artists. Among 
the exampies reproduced are: “The 
Only Son,” a fine etching by R. Jazel. 
The only son, a soldier in the French 
army, is home on furlough, and the old 
folks are loading the table with good 
cheer in honor of the event. “ Borgia 
Before the Tomb of Isabella” is by H. 
Lefort from the well-known painting by 
J. Paul Laurens, The light effects in 
this work are extremely good.“ Hero- 
diade” is an etching by Paul Rouffio 
from his own painting. “A Rainy Day 
in Paris” is a remarkably fine etching 
by Felix Buhot after his own painting, 
The wet appearance.of the streets is 
admirably reproduced. “Soap Bub- 
bles,” by an anonymous artist, is nota- 
ble for the beauty of the drawing and 
perfect poise and execution of the head. 
“A Filgrimage to the Virgin of Ker- 
saint,” a famous etching by L. Lher- 
mitte, is a beautiful piece of work. 
The light effects are delightfully soft 
and delicate, and the religious atmos- 
phere is reproduced with wonderful 
skill. Each example shows a distinc- 
tive and individual method of treat- 
ment. The artists’ proofs of some of 
these etchings are as valuable, com- 
mercially as well as artistically, as the 
original canvases of a famous painter. 


£. Burton Stewart. 








